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(Bridgetown. } 


Barsapogs is the most considerable of the Caribbee 
Islands, and was one of the earliest occupied by emi- 
grants from England. It is twenty-one miles in length 
and fourteen in breadth, nearly pa | acre being in a 
state of cultivation, though the soil is by no means rich, 
nor of a uniform character, in some places being 
scanty and slight, in others wet and swampy, dry, 
coarse, or clayey. There are many wells of good water 
in the island, besides two rivers and several reservoirs 
for rain; the latter, however, are not so well supplied 
as the inhabitants would wish; and this is supposed to 
be owing in a great measure to the absence of any trees, 
those which formerly covered the island having been cut 
down by the planters and superseded by the sugar-cane. 
The climate, though warm, is as temperate as that of any 
other place within the tropics, the thermometer ranging 
from 12° to 88° Fahr., and is deemed healthy for those 
accustomed to it, as well as for those Europeans who are 
cautious and regular in their habits on their first arrival. 
Owing to the deficiency in tall trees and thickly wooded 
uplands, the country being flat, Barbadoes does not present 
#0 attractive an appearance from the sea as others of 
the Caribbees ; but the coast is sufficiently picturesque to 
Vou. VIII. 





appear delightful to voyagers who have been thirty or 
forty days at sea. The approach to land after a sea- 
voyage, during which nothing but the monotony of sky 
and water has claimed the wanderer’s attention, is one 
of the most pleasing of sensations ; every little indication 
of the expected haven—the visits of native birds, the 
floating plants and weeds, the fragrance of the air (per- 
ceived long before the land)—is hailed with delight, 
and when at last the dark line on the horizon denoting 
its proximity is beheld, it is welcomed as one of the 
dearest objects in existence. 

With sentiments like these we approach Barbadoes ; 
and it is not the less pleasing to reflect that the people we 
shall meet on our arrival, though living in a foreign land, 
and partaking somewhat of a foreign character, are 
fellow-countrymen of our own, descended from the same 
ancestors. . 

For some days previous to the arrival of the vessel, 
the bright-coloured dolphin will have been observed 
sporting and rolling in the water, and sparkling in the 
sunbeams ; the voracious shark then appears, with his 
huge and ponderous jaws; and next we behold those 
fairy-like creatures, the flying-fish, whose 7 scales 
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and snowy wings, glittering in the sun as they rise from 
the water only to drop into it again, appear so — 
and delicate, that we would fain believe them to belong 
to spirits of a brighter world: Moore, in one of his 
prettiest pieces, has compared them to the soul * rising 
into light and heaven,’ but failing in its attempt to leave 
the gross parts of mortality :— 


« Qh, virtue! when thy clime I seek, 
Let not my spirit’s flight be weak: 
Let me not, like this feeble thing, 
With brine still dropping from its wing, 
Just sparkle in the solar glow, 
And plunge again to depths below; 
But when I leave the grosser ep 
With whom my soul hath dwelt so long, 
Let me, in that aspiring day, 


Cast every lingering stain away ; 
And, panting for thy purer air, : 
Fly up at once, and fix me there !” 


The flying-fish often leap on to the deck of the vessel in 
their flight, and may then easily be caught, as their wings 
(or fins) are useless when they are not moistened by the 
water. 

As the vessel nears the harbour of Bridgetown, the 
capital of Barbadoes, she is visited by canoes and 
boats laden with milk, yams, plantains, pomegranates, 
pine-apples, and other island luxuries, which may be 
purchased at a low price, three half pence being the 
charge for a juicy pine-apple. The harbour is generally 
very lively, full of vessels, and echoing to the voices of 
the native watermen, conducting boats laden with sugar 
to the ships destined for England and other places of 
export: these ships receiye the produce of the whole 
country at Bridgetown, small sloops or schaoners, called 
droghers, being employed to carry the sugar from the 
different parts of the coast to this harbour. 

The town, as seen from the bay, appears of considerable 
extent, as it stretches along the shore for a distance of 
more than two miles, but the houses do not extend back- 
wards farther than half a mile. Even these limits show 
it to be what we should call a large town; and the 
clusters of palm and cocoa-nut trees, which are seen 
here and there rising among the houses, give it a very 
pretty and interesting appearance. The surrounding 
country, however, though agreeable, is deficient in those 
gently sloping hills or mountainous elevations which 
form so desirable a background to a scene viewed from 
the sea. 

The general rendezvous for all the stores of the island, 
Bridgetown maintains the first rank among the towns of 
Barbadoes. The streets are clean and neat; the roads 
are good, and covered with a soft white sand; and the 
houses pretty and comfortable, though they pretend not 
to any elegance or architectural beauties. Most of the 
houses consist of but one floor, and that on the ground ; 
but some have rooms above these, and a few are two 
stories in height. Generally speaking they are built of 
wood, supported by pillars of brick or stone, and have 
commonly covered balconies in front. The houses prin- 
cipaliy consist of shops or stores, where, as in most West 
Indian towns, the merchants do not confine themselves 
to the sale of one particular article, but trade in every- 
thing, so that they may all be said to be in opposition to 
one another. 

There is a lower class of stores occupied by hucksters, 
persons, for the most part black or mulatto, who gain 
their livelihood by purchasing goods in small quantities 
fronf the merchants, and m= La them to the negroes in 
still smaller portions, for which they charge in a higher 
degree, thongh the sums are not so large; and by this 
means they make proportionately a greater profit, or a 
greater per centage, than the higher class of store- 


keepers. 
There are several places of worship in Bridgetown 
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besides the cathedral, and a church superior to it jn 
architectural elegance; yet the Black population, which 
far surpasses the White in number, does not appear to 
derive much benefit from the opportunities thus afforded 
for religious observances ; it is true, crimes of great mag- 
nitude are of rare occurrence, but every one cries out 
against the little pilferings of the negroes, which appear 
to be inherent in their nature, and in the success of 
which they absolutely glory. 

Business is suspended at an early hour in Bridgetown, 
the stores being generally closed by four or five in the 
evening, after which time the Barbadians indulge in 
festive entertainments, or in a quiet walk by moon- 
light. 

"The Blacks, however, and indeed many of the White 
inhabitants, have some curious ideas respecting the un- 
healthy or mischievous effects of the moon’s rays, and 
while they promenade in the open air carry umbrellas 
and parasols to shield them from its light. If a moon- 
light walk has any pernicious influence on the health or 
spirits, it is probably owing to the heavy dews which fall 
at night in this climate. 

In the daytime the Barbadians drive about in a horse 
and gig, one of which almost every one possesses, though 
four-wheeled carriages are uncommon: in these the 
ladies go shopping or paying visits, the vehicle being 
generally driven by a Black servant, hut sometimes it is 
conducted by the owner, when the servant hangs on bebind 
in an inconvenient manner. No one thinks of going out 
either in his gig or on horseback without being attended 
by a boy, who, when the latter method is chosen, has 
to run by the side of the horse, occasionally assist- 
ing himself, when the pace is swift, by holding by the 
tail. 

The government offices and other public buildings, as 
well as the residences of the principal inhabitants or offi- 
cial personages, are much superior in taste and elegance 
to the generality of the buildings, and the interiors are 
commodious and well furnished. There is a public 
library, well stocked, but with not many useful books, 
commercial rooms well conducted, and several good hotels 
for the reception of new comers, where however good 
prices must be given for good accommodation, which, by 
such means, may be easily procured. 

Education is not ima very flourishing condition in Bar- 
badoes ; but Bridgetown contains several schools for the 
gratuitous instruction of the poorer classes, the expenses 
of which are defrayed by the government, and the ar- 
rangements superintended by the bishop. There is also, 
about 12 miles from the town, a college, founded at the 
commencement of the last century by General Codrington, 
for general education in the liberal arts and for the pro- 
pagation of moral and religiou. instruction among the 
slaves. 

Besides Bridgetown, Barbadoes contains three other 
towns of some importance, Speightstown (pronounced 
Spikes-Town), Hole, or Jamestown, and Austins, the 
first-mentioned being the most populous of the three, but 
the inhabitants are nearly all Blacks, or of different 
shades of colour. 

{To be continued.) 


ANDREW YARRANTON. 


A.tuovex the name of this extraordinary man, so far as 
we are aware, does not appear in our ordinary biogra- 
phies, yet the exertions which he made, and often suc- 
cessfully too, for the good of his country, as well as the 
suggestions he offered and the opinions he promulgated, 
give him a better title to be remembered than many 
whose fame has been more widely spread. He was born 
in the early part of the seventeenth century, at Ashley, 
in Worcestershire; was bound apprentice to a linen~ 
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draper, from whom, it appears, he ran away and went 
for asoldier. This is inferred from the following passage 
in one of his publications :—‘“ I was an apprentice to a 
jinen-draper when this king was born [this was Charles IT., 
1630], and continued at the trade some years; but the 
shop being too narrow and short for my large mind, I 
took leave of my master, but said nothing. Then I lived 
a countrey life for some years, and in the late wars I was 
a soldier, and sometimes had the honour and misfortune 
to lodg and dislodg an army. In the year one thousand 
six hundred fifty-two, I entered upon Iron Works, and 
pl’d them several years, and in them times I made it 
my business to survey the three great rivers of England, 
and some small ones, and made two navigable, and a 
third almost compleated.” About this time he made 
two journeys to the Continent, under the patronage of 
some noblemen; one to Saxony, from whence he intro- 
duced into England the art of making tin plates; and 
the other to Holland, to examine into the linen manufac- 
tures of the Dutch, and to make himself acquainted with 
their system of inland navigation; from this latter jour- 
ney he derived much valuable information, which he 
subsequently made available in this country. He pro- 
posed and surveyed the lines for navigable canals half a 
century before anything of the sort was effected in Eng- 
land; among which was one joining the Severn and 
Thames, nearly coinciding with the line since followed. 
He surveyed and planned docks for London and Dublin, 
which were carried into effect one hundred and fifty years 
after his death. He projected improvements in the 
national fisheries; he made tours through Ireland, with 
the object of establishing manufactures in that country ; 
he made. a good survey of the river Slaney, for the pur- 
pose of making it fit for conveying valuable oak timber 
from the forest of Shalelah to the harbour of Wexford, 
for ship-building ; and his labours on the rivers of Eng- 
land we have stated in his own words. He also turned 
his attention to agriculture ; and in the second edition of 
alittle book which was printed at Worcester, in 1663, 
and called ‘ The great Improvement of Lands by Clover,’ 
he offered many valuable suggestions on the growth of 
that grass, and personally superintended the introduction 
of his plans on many estates in the midland counties, by 
which their value was actually doubled. The title of his 
principal work is curious and quaint, and gives a sort of 
summary of its contents. It is as follows :—‘ England’s 
Improvement by Sea and Land; to out-do the Dutch 
without fighting ; to pay Debts without Moneys; to set 
at work all the Poor in England with the Growth of our 
own Lands ; to prevent unnecessary Suits in Law; with 
the Benefit of a voluntary Register; Directions where 
vast Quantities of Timber may be had for the building 
of Ships; with the Advantage of making the great Rivers 
of England navigable; Rules to prevent Fires in London 
and other great Cities; with Directions how the several 
Companies of Handicraftsmen in London may always 
have cheap Bread and Drink.’ 

This seems a rambling title, but the parts are really 
well connected, and the object is one ; it is to improve the 
condition of England generally, in its trade, agriculture, 
establishments, and monetary system; and this, he re- 
marks, would enable us to compete with the Dutch, our 
then all-powerful enemies, to pay our debts, to provide 
work for the poor, prevent litigation, and make food 
cheap. The idea put foremost in this work was suggested 
by the Dutch having recently, as he says, “ burned our 
ships at Chatham.” He observes upon this—“ It ap- 
peared to me that although we could not beat them with 
fighting, yet on the other hand it was as clear to me that 
We might beat them without fighting ; that being the best 
and justest way to subdue our enemies.” This was a 
truth which rarely suggested itself in those times, and 
which even now is less acted upon than it ought to be. 
He points out the real sources of the superiority of the 
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Dutch in riches and power, and shows that they are 
equally accessible to the English, who want nothing more 
than diay and good law, public confidence in the honesty 
of government, and a fair recognition of the rights of 
commerce. He is earnest in recommending the formation 
of a commercial tribunal, and the establishment of a 
national bank; and it must be remembered that this was 
full twenty years before the Bank of England was pro- 
jected. He expatiates largely upon the benefits of a 
general registration of landed property, shows how fraud 
would be prevented by it, and exemplifies the good effect 
it would have on trade by the condition of the manor of 
Taunton Deane, where a system of registration had long 
been established. He says, “The mannor of Taunton 
Dean, in Somersetshire, is under a register, and there 
the land is worth three-and-twenty years’ purchase, al- 
though but a copyhold mannor, and at any time he that 
hath one hundred pounds a year in the mannor of 
Taunton may go the castle and take up two thousand 
pounds upon his lands, and buy stuffs with the money, 
and go to London and sell his stuffs, and return down 
his moneys, and pay but five in the hundred for his 
moneys, and discharge his lands. This is the cause of 
the great trade and riches in and about Taunton Dean. 
(O happy Taunton Dean!) What gentleman can do this 
with free lands! No, it is not worth sixteen years’ pur- 
chase all England over, one place with another.” 

In order to provide work for the poor, he recommends 
the establishment of factories, and shows how much 
better spinning and other processses of the linen manu- 
facture were performed in Holland and Germany than 
they were in Englatid, solely, he says, because it was 
done in factories, under proper superintendence, and not 
at home in the houses of the poor. The chief advantage 
then was cleanness and regularity; such work was almost 
all done by hand, and the absolute necessity for congre- 
gating did not exist as at the present time, when the 
separate labours of a workman are comparatively value- 
less. His account of a German spinning factory is cha- 
racteristic, “First, there is a large room, and in the 
middle thereof a little box like a pulpit. Secondly, there 
are benches built round about the room as they are in our 
playhouses; upon the benches sit about two hundred 
chifdren spinning, and on the box in the middle of the 
room sits the grand mistress, with a long white wand in 
her hand. If she observes any of them idle, she reaches 
them a tap; but if that will not do, she rings a bell, 
which by a little cord is fixed to the box, and out comes 
a woman; she then points to the offender, and she is 
taken away into another room and chastised. And all 
this is done without one word speaking. And I believe 
this way of ordering the young women in Germany is 
one great cause that the German women have so little of 
the twit-twat.” 

A mere list of the inventions, or rather the suggestions, 
of Andrew Yarranton would be too large for our limits ; 
it was unfortunate that his age was too far behind him ; 
many of his improvements then seemed chimerical, al- 
though they have since been adopted with great advan- 
tage; others were appreciated and.adopted, but abandoned 
when no longer under the superintendence of Yarranton 
himself, or because the interest of the few prevailed over 
that of the nation. Amongst these was the manufacture 
of tin plates, which he introduced into this country some 
time before the year 1670; and although this was a very 
profitable speculation, and from the superiority of our 
iron and tin would have been, and since has of 
great advantage to the country, it was then stopped be- 
cause some “ persons of quality” interested in the foreign 
trade “had an eye upon it.” The tin-plate manufacture 
was not re-established until sixty years after, when ano- 
ther dynasty was upon the throne, and a better order of 
things prevailed. 
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SCENES AND CUSTOMS IN TUNIS. 


(From the Journal of the Rev. C. F. Ewald, an English Missionary.)* 
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[A Barber of Gabis. 


Waewn we had anchored, I landed with a sailor, who 
conducted me to Mensel,t the chief town of the country, 
distant about half a league from the river. The road 
was up a gentle ascent, and we soon perceived Mensel 
before us ; we passed another village called Sharah, on 
the left. The whole district of Gabis is mountainous, 
and Mensel is looked upon as the capital and centre of 
communication, for which reason I endeavoured to obtain 
letters of introduction for it. No Christians reside here, 
and four years ago it would have been dangerous to visit 
it without a strong escort ; the Maltese have nevertheless 
found their way here, and visit this neighbourhood from 
time to time for purposes of trade. For the last four 
months it has been the residence of Signor F., a singular 
personage, to whom I was recommended. The sun was 
very powerful, and before I reached the place of my des- 
tination I was bathed in perspiration, without a dry 
thread on my body; and in this state I arrived at 
Mensel. I was immediately conducted to Mr. F. Under 
a porch in front of the house I found a little man about 
fifty, with a long beard and mustaches, a pair of spec- 
tacles on his nose, and dressed in half Turkish, half 
European fashion, employed in reading ; this was Mr. 
F. I presented my letters, and after perusing them, he 
bade me welcome. “ Monsieur, nous vivons ici en phi- 
losophe,” said he; “ if you agree with my philosophy, 
you gre a welcome guest. Seat yourself here in the 
meantime, till I have given orders to have a room pre- 
pared for your reception, when I will introduce you to 
my family.” I obeyed. “ Skander, Skander,” Mr. F. 
called out; and a mulatto boy made his appearance, 


* See Nos. 367 and 371. 
+ At the western extremity of the bay of Gabis or Cubes. 


A Mooress of Gabis, in her house-dress. 
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| whom he whispered to, and then dismissed. The philo- 


sopher now approached ; we sat down together, and ina 
short time I had heard his whole history. He was born 
at Malta, and having received a good education, was 
made assistant-secretary-at-war at eighteen. He filled 
this situation twelve years, and was then dismissed, for 
which he assigned no reason. After this he travelled 
over Europe, visited Constantinople, Aleppo, and Bagdad, 
and at length settled at Alexandria in Egypt. Here, 
within twelve years, by successful speculations in trade 
he realised a handsome capital, with which he went to 
Tripoli, but he soon lost the whole of his property by 
failing in fresh speculations. The revolution broke out, 
and he removed with other Christians to Sfax, where he 
had the misfortune to break his leg. Tired of this un- 
settled life, he now longed for a corner of the world in 
which to spend the remaining portion of his days, and 
Gabis being recommended to him, he removed there. 
That he might not be altogether idle, he resolved to set 
up as a physician, and he is so successful in his practice, 
that the Arabs resort to him in crowds, and none of his 
patients have as yet died. 

The mulatto boy having brought word that every- 
thing was in order, Mr. F. rose and bade me follow him. 
The house door was open, and we passed through. Mr. 
F’. pointed with the finger towards a perfectly dark apart- 
ment, which consisted of four walls, without cither door 
or window, as my room. “ En philosophe, Monsieur, 
en philosophe, comme vous voyez,” said he. “ Very 
good, very good, Mr. F.,” I replied. “ Now, you must 
come and see my family,” said Mr. F., limping out, and 
I followed. “See you that goat? It is the gift of an 
Arab whom I cured of consumption. It supplies m¢ 
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with milk for my coffee. This sheep, the gift of a woman 
out of gratitude for saving her from death. What say 
you to these two young wild boars? They were brought 
me from the mountains as an acknowledgment for my 
skill in performing a wonderful cure. And these fine 
fowls? I received them as payment for my services ; as 
were likewise these pigeons. But you have yet to see an 
important member of the family—my raven. Poor 
thing, it had met with the same misfortune as myself, 
and broke its leg. I have, however, quite cured it, 
though alas! we both limp about, as you see. This, Sir, 
is my family, with whom I live on the best terms pos- 
sible. None of them, however, give me so much trouble 
as Skander, my son by a negress.” 

Here Mr. F. ended the history of his family, and I 
obtained permission to look round me in the house. A 

ater medley of extreme poverty and former wealth I 
never beheld. Here lay the remains of a splendid Per- 
sian carpet close to a broken chair without arms. Upon 
the dirty walls hung what had once been a mirror with a 
gold frame, but it required no small stretch of imagina- 
tion to discover its original destination. I now sent for 
my things from the vessel, and settled myself as comfort- 
able as I could. 

As soon as the sheik of the place heard of my arrival, 
he sent a dish of kuskusu, with a message that he in- 
tended to have the honour of dining with us. Indeed, he 
soon made his appearance, and we sat down to table. 
But when the sheik, according to the custom of the 
country, began to eat with his fingers, and to turn over 
the whole dish, my appetite was quite satisfied. After 
the repast, I sallied out to see the town, but its filth and 
vermin are disgusting beyond description. The number 
of Arabs in Mensel may amount to about 5000, and the 
population, like that of the whole district of Gabis, are 
not somuch Moors as Arabs. They do not live in tents 
like their brethren, but in a sort of a house, or rather | 
court, which they call “ chauch,” surrounded by a wall 
with adoor. Within this space the horses, camels, cows, | 
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goats, poultry, &c., are all housed. In one corner is the 
bed, which has a canopy of palm leaves over it, aud in 
another is the kitchen. Two or three chambers, built of 
clay and stone, are scattered over different parts of the 
same court. 

The men of Gabis are handsome and well made, with 
black eyes and a noble carriage; they are excellent 
horsemen and expert archers, but, like all mountaineers, 
indolent and averse to labour. All the agricultural and 
domestic employments, except ploughing, devolve upon the 
women : the latter are very fond of trinkets, and wear 
ear-rings of enormous size, and necklaces, frontlets, brace- 
lets, and ancle-rings of gold, silver, or copper. The 
dress of poor and rich is made after the same fashion: it 
consists of a white cotton robe which reaches to the heel, 
and is drawn tight across the thighs, where it is divided 
into two pieces, one of which passes over the breast, and 
the other over the back, and fastens at the neck with a 
silver clasp, which leaves the sides of the body open. 
The face, especially from the chin to the livs, is 
painted. 

The quantity of large hewn stones and marble pillars 
that are found in the neighbourhood of Mensel afford 
certain indication that some ancient city existed in its 
vicinity. I could not find any inscriptions. This old 
Roman colony may have been about a league distant. I 
met with three cisterns, one of which is still in very good 
preservation. The Arabians relate many wonderful tales 
of the splendour of the old town. According to their 
account it contained fifty market-places, each fitted up 
with five hundred shops. In the vicinity of these ruins 
stands the little village of Sidi Elbaba, into which neither 
Jews nor Christians are allowed to enter, because a great 
saint, who was said to have been Mohammed’s chief barber, 
lies buried there. The soil in the neighbourhood is rich, 
but, as the indolent inhabitants do not cultivate it, it 
yields but a scanty supply of food, and the European 
fares but badly if he cannot subsist upon the bread and 
oil of the Arabs. The palm-groves, on the other hand, 
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are exceedingly beautiful ; and while wandering through 
them, I felt as if in a dream. What a paradise would it 
become, if inhabited by an industrious and Christian 
population! but now nothing is to be had but sponta- 
neous productions. The Arabs here lie in the shade all 
day long, indulging in sleep. The Moors smoke tobacco 
and play at games such as chess or backgammon, sit 
chatting in the coffee-houses or barbers’ shops, or go into 
the bath to pass away time. The Arab is ignorant of all 
these recreatious, and is only roused from his lethargy by 
the report of war or plunder: then, in an instant, his 
horse is saddled, his weapons seized, and he stands ready 
for the encounter. 

Criminal Causes and Court.—The caliph of Gabis 
sits upon a raised throne in a large hall; his chief and 
only secretary is a Jew, who takes part in all questions of 
debate, and is always consulted by the caliph. To the 
right and left, along the walls of the judgment-hall, are 
placed stone benches for the friends of the caliph, and for 
such of the inhabitants of the place as wish to hear the 
proceedings. No one is permitted to enter the hall armed. 
The caliph’s servants, also unarmed, walk up and down, 
ready to execute their master’s commands. The plaintiff 
enters the hall and kneels down at a distance of three or 
four paces from the throne, and states his complaint. The 
following preliminaries are always observed :—‘ God 
preserve thee, O caliph, and bless thy head, and the heads 
of thy children, and add to the determined years of thy 
life yet thirty more, and be favourable unto thee!” The 
caliph then answers, “God bless thee! What is thy 
request?” “ My camel has been stolen from its pasture.” 
“When?” “Yesterday evening, when I went to fetch 
it home, it was nowhere to be found.”’ “ Was thy camel 
92> 6 Ali ben 


grazing alone, or were there others with it ? 


Achmet and Mustapha ben Achsam had their camels in 
the same pasturage.” “And did they find theirs?” 


“Yes, they are in their house.” “ Chamude, Chamude,” 
exclaimed the caliph, “go quickly and bring hither Ali 
ben Achmet and Mustapha ben Achsam.” He instantly 
obeyed, and both in a short time made their appearance. 
‘he caliph, drawing himself up, said, “ You have stolen 
Masout’s camel, and if you do not restore it within two 
hours, I will give each of you five hundred bastinadoes. 
In the meanwhile put these rogues in prison.” They 
had been scarcely led out, when a person entered and 
said that the camel was found, and that the owner might 
fetch it directly, for it was standing in the house of Ali 
ben Achmet. 

Soon after, the following affair came on :—Two camel- 
drivers had obtained goods of a merchant at Mensel, 
which they were to convey to Elscherid. The merchant 
affirmed that he had paid them the freightage, which 
came to 130 piastres, on their packing up the goods. 
The camel-drivers, on the contrary, maintained that they 
had received only half of the money. There were no 
witnesses present. The merchant brought the caliph his 
book, in which he had made an entry of this sum. Both 
parties were very vehement, and the caliph behaved with 
a dignity which would have done honour to the lord- 
chancellor of England. When the confusion was some- 
what abated, the caliph desired the youngest of the camel- 
drivers to approach ; then, turning towards the elder, he 
said, “ By thy head, open not thy mouth till I question 
thee.” Then he again addressed the younger: “My 
son, thou and thy friend here took the goods to 
Elscherid?” “Nam, sidi” (Yes, sir), he replied. 
“When thou leftest Mensel how much money hadst 
thou in thy pocket?” “ Not an asper besides what the 
merchant gave me.” “Thou hadst then the half of the 
wages with thee?” “ Yes, sir.” “ When thou return- 
edst thou dividedst the remainder, after paying the 
expenses of the journey: what then was thy share?” 
“Twenty-five piastres, sir.” “Very well; twenty-five 
piastres : quite fair. Now how long wast thou on the 
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journey?” “Twenty-seven days, sir.” “ Didst thoy 
not halt the first night at N P” “Yes.” “Thow 
hadst two camels and an ass, for the keep of which thoy 
paidst the owner of the Funtucks?” “Six karups.” 
“ And for thyself how much didst thou spend?” “J 
bought a loaf, a little oil, and some olives, for four 
karups.” “ Your beasts required forage: how didst 
thou procure that?”? “I bought hay and straw for so 
much.” “Well, that makes in all so much. From 
R thou wentest to M , where thy — was —” 
&c. Enough. The caliph thus detailed the whole 
of the journey to and fro, and, reckoning up the karups, 
made up the sum of 130 piastres, by which it was clearly 
demonstrated that the merchant was right and the camel- 
drivers wrong. They were then dismissed with a very 
severe reprimand. 

In the meanwhile the captain of the coast-guard, a 
good-tempered old negro, came in. “Salim,” said the 
caliph, “1 know thee; thou art true as gold: I would 
entrust to thee all the treasures in the world; but all are 
not like thee. A carpet was stolen last night from the 
vessel of this Christian. Christians speak the truth, 
which Mussulmen rarely do. Were he a Mussulman, 
he would have said that he had been robbed of five 
hundred piastres, which, as caliph, I must make good. 
Salim, see that thou find the carpet; if not, the watch- 
man must pay the price.” “Allah save thee! Allah 
lengthen thy dave, O caliph! Where shall I seek the 
carpet? By the prophet, I know nothing of it! We are 
only guards of the coast, and few in number. The Arabs, 
as thou knowest, are great thieves; besides, the ship had 
already sailed a considerable distance down the river, and 
was no longer in our neighbourhood : how then, O caliph, 
can we be answerable for it?’? “What do ye call your- 
selves, then, ye who have pitched your tents at the mouth 
of the river? What do people call you?” “Guards.” 
“ Right: then do ye watch. Thou hast passed sentence 
upon thyself. Ye are guards, and as such receive pay; 
therefore ye watch. I have said it : seek the carpet, and 
I shall not inquire in whose custody it may have been. 
Meanwhile, only bring it back.” 

I now introduced myself, and said to the caliph, “I 
shall be glad to have my carpet; but if it cannot be 
found, I will not take these poor people’s money.” 


THE CHURCH-ORGAN.—No. II. 

Wir the exception of a power-loom, a steam-engine, 
and a chronometer, there are perhaps few pieces of me- 
chanism more intricate in their construction and consist- 
ing of more parts than a large organ. When, therefore, 
we undertake to give a few details respecting its mode of 
action it will at once be understood that they can only be 
of a general character, and cannot enter into minutia. 
If we say that a full description of the organ has occupied 
a large volume with one hundred and thirty-seven folio 
plates (‘ L’Art du Facteur d’Orgues ’), the extent of the 
subject will readily be admitted. Engravings of intricate 
mechanism are embarrassing to a general reader: we 
shall therefore dispense with them, and proceed to speak 
of the general arrangement of the instrument—the pipes 
—the conveyance of wind to them—the stops—the keys 
and pedals—and the swell. 

General Arrangement.—When we look at an organ 
we observe that it presents externally a very large square 
box or case, the front of which is occupied by pipes 
(mostly gilt, for the sake of ornament) of different lengths, 
and arranged vertically in a symmetrical form. This 
external case, in some of the organs of Germany, is from 
fifty to ninety feet high, but as a general rule the dimen- 
sions are more moderate. At the lower part of the front 
of the organ we see one, two, or three sets of keys, almost 
exactly similar to those seen in the pianoforte, and on 
which a performer plays much in the same manner 4s 
on a pianoforte. Under these keys are levers call 
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pedals, which the organist moves with his feet ; and over 
or at the side of the keys are a number of small handles 
called draw-stops, which the performer has frequently to 
employ. 

These are the principal objects that present themselves 
externally. But the interior mechanism is extremely 
complicated. The larger portion of the bulk of the in- 
strument is almost entirely occupied by ranks of pipes 
ranged side by side, and one behind another ; differing 
extremely in form, diameter, and length, from one an- 
other. ‘The number ef these pipes is exceedingly great ; 
in the Apollonicon (which is an organ of a superior kind) 
they amount to nearly two thousand ; and in an immense 
organ at Weingarten in Germany, they are said to amount 
to 6666. Beneath the pipes there is an assemblage of 
wires which connect them with the finger-keys on which 
the organist plays; and there are hollow trunks or chan- 
nels which convey wind to the pipes from bellows situated 
and worked at the lower part of the instrument. 

The Pipes.—If one part of an organ can be said to be 
more important than the rest, where all are indispensable, 
it is the pipes. It is the passage of wind through these 
pipes that causes all the sounds which we hear from the 
instrument ; and the other pieces of mechanism merely 
regulate the manner, the time, and the quantity in which 
the wind shall be admitted to them. The production of 
sound from a pipe is, when closely analysed, a subject of 
great scientific difficulty, and has occupied the attention 
of Bernoulli, Euler, and other eminent mathematicians ; 
but it is sufficient for our purpose to refer to a few fami- 
liar musical instruments. If we take a flute and blow a 
contracted blast of air into the embouchure, or mouth- 
hole, a musical sound results from the vibration of the 
column of air contained within the tube. If the flute be 


short, the tone produced is more shrill or acute than if 
the flute be longer ; and the finger-holes on the flute are 
merely so many contrivances by which the player can in- 


crease or diminish the effective length of his flute. When 
he wants the lowest note, he covers all the holes; but 
when he wants a higher note, he leaves some of them 
open, which answers the same purpose at that instant as 
employing a shorter flute. The same may be said of 
most other wind-instruments ; the holes and the keys are 
contrivances for shortening the sounding part of the in- 
strument, so as to produce difference of tones as to pitch. 

But an important point remains to be stated. We 
have only spoken of difference of pitch, and have said 
nothing of what the French call t2mbre. We have no 
exactly equivalent word for this in English, but it alludes 
to the character of sounds, ¢.e. the sound or tone of a 
clarionet is different from that of a flute, and that of a 
horn or trumpet differs from both of them. Now, this 
difference does not, like that of pitch, depend on the 
length of the instrument, but on the form of its orifice, 
and on the manner in which air is impelled through it. 
For instance, the tube of a clarionet is not, like that of a 
flute, open and clear within; there is a reed, or a thin 
vibrating plate, near the mouth-end ; and when the player 
blows into the instrument, this reed is set into vibration, 
aud greatly modifies the tone which might be due to the 
length of the column of air in the instrument ; indeed 
the reed is the principal sounding body. Again, in the 
trumpet and horn the tones are changefl in character, 
both by the forms of the instruments and the manuer in 
Which the player directs a blast of air into them ; this is 
quite independent of the pitch or acuteness of the notes. 

he same remarks apply to the bassoon, the trombone, 
td other wind-instruments. 

Now, all these points are carefully noted in the prepa- 
tation of organ-pipes. The air is in every case admitted 
lear or at one end, and it is the object of the maker to 
fshion his pipes so that not only every variety of pitch 

t may be required in a piece of music can be produced, 
but also imitations of different instruments. Some cha- 
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racters or kinds of tone are produced from square wooden 
pipes open at the upper end: others from pipes of the 
same shape but closed at the upper end by a tompion or 
plug; others from metal cylindrical pipes; and others 
again by the use of reed pipes, that is, the pipe contains 
a little tongue or reed, or slip of metal, which is so situ- 
ated that the blast of air which is made to pass through 
the pipe sets the tongue into rapid vibration, and produces 
a remarkable difference in the sound of the pipe, in some 
cases resembling the voice, in others an oboe, &c. 

We therefore now begin to see the reason why the 
number of pipes in an organ is so very large. As the 
principal scale or finger-board of an organ must embrace 
nearly five octaves of keys, this gives us, with the semi- 
tones, nearly sixty different sounds, to produce which 
there must be as many separate pipes. But then these 
sounds will all be of the same character, or timbre, they 
will all be either flute sounds or clarionet sounds, or of 
some one given character. If therefore the player wish 
to diversify the character of his music, and produce an 
effect similar to that of several instruments playing to- 
gether, he must have as many sets of pipes as the differ- 
ent kinds of sound, and each set must contain as many 
different octaves of tones as he may wish to produce. The 
number of pipes becomes thus prodigiously increased in 
proportion to the grandeur of the organ. In the Apollo- 
nicon, for instance, there are forty-six different sets of 
pipes, ranged in rows one behind another. The great 
organ at Haarlem contains sixty rows of pipes, that at 
Weingarten sixty-six, and one at Pisa is said to have one 
hundred. ‘These rows do not all contain the same num- 
ber of pipes, as some are more useful in the higher notes, 
others in the lower, &c. 

Each row of pipes is called a stop, and has a particular 
name applied to it, as the diapason stop, the flute stop, 
the dulctana stop, and others which we need not name: 
one of these stops is called the vox humana, an attempt 
being made to imitate the human voice. It is generally 
allowed that this imitation is not very successful ; although 
we cannot go so far as a late writer, who said, “ Of all 
the stops which we have yet heard that lave been 
honoured with the appellation of vor humana, no one, 
in the treble part, has ever reminded us of anything 
human so much as of the cracked voice of an old woman 
of ninety, or, in the lower parts, of Punch singing through 
a comb.” 

Conveyance of wind to the pipes.—The different organ 
sounds, then, come from pipes variously shaped, aud of 
various lengths; and the next point is, to supply them 
with wind, in order that they should speak, as it is 
termed. 

In the lower part of the instrument is situated one or 
more pairs of bellows. These used formerly to be shaped 
much like smiths’ bellows; but an improved construction 
has been since adopted. The object is to keep up a 
supply of wind into an upright channel called the main 
wind-trunk, or port-vent. This last may be regarded as 
a large pipe to convey the wind from the bellows to the 
wind-chest. 

The wind-chest is a hollow flat box extending beneath 
the lower ends of the pipes, and made perfectly air-tight, 
except at certain designed openings. At one point, as 
has been observed, it communicates with the wind-trunk ; 
and along the upper part of the chest are a number of 
openings which communicate with the sound-board, into 
which the lower ends of the pipes are inserted. If these 
openings were always left free, the air could always pass 
up to the pipes; but as that must be left to the choice of 
the player, the openings are covered with little pallets or 
valves, which the player can open at pleasure, by a me- 
chanism of which we shall speak hereafter. When the 
valves are open, therefore, the air can ascend through 
them into the sound-board. 





This name is inappropriately used ; it is not a board, 
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but a flat box or case, the bottom of which communicates, 
by the valves, with the wind-chest, and the top of which 
receives the ends of the pipes. This box is divided into 
little cells or grooves by partitions running from front 
to back; and there are as many of these cells as there 
are semitones in the scale of the instrument: that is, one 
cell for C, another for C4, a third for D, and so on, in 
the different octaves. 

Now the rows of pipes are so arranged, that the pipes 
of the same pitch communicate with the same cell ; for 
instance, that note which is called tenor C may be pro- 
duced on the flute, the oboe, the vox humana, &c. pipes, 
and all of these communicate with the same cell. All 
the pipes producing the Cz next above it communicate 
with the adjoining cell, and so on. 

After the air has entered one of the cells, through one 
of the valves, from the wind-chest (there being a separate 
valve to every cell), it could enter the whole of the pipes 
belonging to that cell, were not means taken to prevent 
it. This would defeat the object of the player, for all his 
several instruments (of which the organ consists) would 
be sounding at one time,—diapason, dulciana, flute, &c. 
He wishes to regulate this according to the character of 
the music which he is playing, so as to be able to elicit 
the sounds of a part of the instrument at one time, and 
to keep the others silent. This he is enabled to do by 
means of mechanism, which are called registers ; by the 
use of which, after air has entered any one cell, it is at 
the option of the player to choose which of the pipes which 
are in communication with that cell it shall enter, and 
consequently what instrumental sound shall be produced. 

There are thus six distinct steps in the conveyance of 
wind to the pipes:—1st, by manual labour the bellows 
are set into action; 2nd, air is forced from the bellows 
into the vertical wind-trunk ; 3rd, it passes from thence 
into the horizontal wind-chest ; 4th, some of the valves 
in the wind-chest are opened, by which the air enters 
some of the cells; 5th, it is allowed to enter some of the 
pipes in communication with the cells; and lastly, the 
internal construction of the pipes causes them to yield 
musical motes when the air is thus admitted. 

The whole mechanism of the finger-keys is to regulate 
which of the valves leading into the cells shall be opened, 
while the draw-stops regulate which of the pipes in 
communication with a given cell shall be permitted to 
sound. 

(To be continued.] 





NOTES, BY AN UNTRAVELLED ENGLISHMAN. 


BELGIUM. 
(Continued from No. 474.] 


Brussels presents, in much perfection and in strong 
contrast, the ancient and modern style of building. The 
park, a highly ornamented promenade, shaded by lofty 
trees, and surrounded by high buildings, many of them 
very handsome, is one of the pleasantest lounges that can 
be seen: the adjoining square, the Place Royale, is 
handsome, though small; the Boulevards spacious and 
elegant. But on descending the hill into the old town, 
all is changed; the streets are narrow and old fashioned, 
inconvenient, ill-paved, and picturesque. The most 
beautiful thing in Brussels is the exterior (the interior, 
though one of the usual lions, is not worth seeing) of the 
Hotel de Ville, the spire of which, 364 feet high, is of 
the lightest Gothic architecture, superior in q@egance, 
I think, to even that of Antwerp. In the same square 
stand some of the finest old houses that I remember to 
have seen in Belgium. The cathedral, dedicated to St. 
Gudule, is very fine,and rich in painted glass, said to 
be executed from the designs of Rubens. The wooden 


pulpit, reported the masterpiece of the carver, Vanbruggen, | 


represents below the expulsion of Adam and Eve from 
Paradise; the stair and body of the pulpit are richly 








carved in birds, fruit, and foliage, among which a huge 
serpent is seen winding to the top of the canopy, which is 
surmounted by a beautifully light and graceful Virg; 
and infant Christ trampling on the serpent’s head. 
lightness and elegance of these fi and of the cheru- 
bim beneath them, could hardly be surpassed in marble, 
The pillars of the nave in this and several other Flemish 
churches are ornamented with brackets bearing statues 
of the Apostles, which give much richness to the general 
view. 

In this and other Flemish churches several points will 
strike an Englishman as unusual. I may mention as 
the chief of them the great height of the interiors, in 
which respect they appeared far to exceed most, even of 
equal size, of our churches; their unbroken extent (pe- 
culiarly striking at Antwerp), the organ being either at 
the west end, or placed out of the way on one side, and 
the choir parted off only by a low railing, or at most a 
light iron palisade; the great beauty and quantity of 
wood-carving, which is not confined to the magnificent 
pulpits which have been described, but extends to the 
confessionals, side-benches, and wainscot, and indeed 
throughout the wood-work of the church; and the uni- 
versal use of rounded terminations to the choirs, a thing so 
rare in England, that I do not recollect ever to have seen 
an instance of it. This form of building is incompatible 
with the great east window, which forms one of the most 
beautiful features of most English cathedrals; but it 
gives a richness to the vaulting, and a picturesque effect, 
particularly to the aisle behind the high-altar, which 
perhaps more than compensate for the loss. I hardly 
recollect a church in which this circular choir is not one 
of the richest and most attractive parts of the building. 
The profusion of polished brass and rich marble employed 
in the altars, screens, lining of the chapels, &c., as well as 
the abundance of paintings, will astonish an eye used 
only to the simplicity of our own churches. Instead of 
being clustered, the piers are almost always plain round, 
midway between the lightness of the Roman and massive- 
ness of the Norman style, the capitals carved, often 
elegantly, in foliage. Most of these points (not the last) 
may be carried to the credit of the Flemish churches ; 
but there are grievous drawbacks. The whole interiors 
are scrupulously and profusely whitewashed, so that a 
cold glaring white is substituted for the soft tints of stone, 
to say nothing of the injury done to the ornaments and 
sculptures. This too brings another evil, the piercing 
the vaulted roof with numerous holes, through which 
cords are passed to support the hanging scaffolds used in 
these periodical lustrations. These ragged and irregular 
spots annoy the om more than might be supposed ; and 
the matter is little mended by patching gilt stars over 
them, as is sometimes done. The windows are usually 
inferior in design and tracery, the arches in richness and 
variety of moulding, the groining less rich, and the whole 
inferior as to the quantity and execution of the archi- 
tectural ornaments: of the rich pannelling and fau-like 
— of our later Gothic, I never saw the faintest 
resemblance, save in one church at Liege. The exteriors 
are for the most part decidedly inferior, except in the 
article of towers and spires. They are too often dirty 
and dilapidated, deformed by mean buildings patched 
against them; and very rarely indeed stand in an area 
sufficient to allow a proper view of their ample propor- 
tions, We complain with reason of the confined dimen- 
sions of St. Paul’s Churchyard ; but few of the Belgian, 
or indeed German, churches are surrounded by so spacious 
an area. Nothing resembling the pretty closes whi 
environ so many of our provincial cathedrals is to be 
seen anywhere. 

(To be Continued.) 
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